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Yet it is found that even under these circumstances
any very bright light suddenly introduced is capable
of stimulating the optic fibres, and of affecting conscious-
ness. The most common form of this is the effect of
bright moonlight, and of the early sun's rays. Krauss
tells a funny story of his having once, when twenty-six
years old, caught himself, on waking, in the act of
stretching out his arms towards what his dream-fancy
had pictured as the image of his mistress. When
fully awake, this image resolved itself into the full
moon.1 It is not improbable, as Eadestock remarks,
that the rays of the sun or moon are answerable for
many of the dreams of celestial glory which persons of
a highly religious temperament are said to experience.
External sounds, when not sufficient to rouse the
sleeper, easily incorporate themselves into his dreams.
The ticking of a watch, the stroke of a clock, the hum
of an insect, the song of a bird, the patter of rain, are
common stimuli to the dream-phantasy. M. Alf.
Maury tells us, in his interesting account of the series
of experiments to which he submitted himself in order
to ascertain the result of external stimulation on the
mind during sleep, that when a pair of tweezers was
made to vibrate near his ear, he dreamt of bells, the
tocsin, and the events of June, 1848.2 Most of us,
probably, have gone through the experience of im-
politely falling asleep when some one was reading to
us, and of having dream-images suggested by the
sounds that were still indistinctly heard. Schemer
gives an amusing case of a youth who was permitted to

1  Quoted by Badestock, op. cit., p. 110.

2  Le Sommeil et les Reves, p. 132, et seq.